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working as an assistant on the predelle of 
the San Marco and the Perugia altarpieces 
about the year 1440. The fact is not es- 
tablished, however, nor is it necessary in 
the explanation of the traits of the young 
painter that are due to Angelico' s influence. 
The most impressionable period of Pe- 
sellino's life fell at the time when the old 
mediaeval concepts were giving place to 
the naturalism of the fifteenth century and 
all the greater Florentine artists were then 
innovators. Fra Angelico himself, con- 
trary to the old idea, is now recognized 
as one of the innovators. The innovation 
of his that was most prominent at the time 
of Pesellino's youth was in landscape. 
Berenson says that Fra Angelico is the first 
Italian to paint a landscape that can be 
identified; and more than that he appears 
to have been the first who remarked the 
part played by the atmosphere in the mod- 
ification of the color of objects, the most 
important fact in the history of European 
landscape painting. The panels which Fra 
Angelico painted for the Annunciata in 
Florence (now in the Accademia) are ex- 
amples of this effort after atmospheric 
effect, and these were the starting point 
for our picture. 

The mediaeval conception of landscape 
still persists in our panel; it is not all 
founded on observation. The foreground 
is the gray, rocky ledge with crisp edges 
like split jelly that was inherited from 
Byzantine art. 

But back of the formal foreground 
is real country with air between the be- 
holder and it, such as one sees at twi- 
light in Tuscany. There is a hill with 
pines and cypresses showing dark against 
farther shadowy hills and distant green-blue 
mountains lit up with the level evening 
light. The sky is luminous and opalescent 
at the horizon but higher up, back of the 
figure of Christ, are rain clouds of heavy 
blue. All except the foreground has been 
seen and set down much in the modern 
way, and this gives its peculiar interest to 
our little picture. Students of Italian 
painting will find an attraction also in that 
it shows one of the earliest glimpses into 
that mysterious, blue-peaked land that 
succeeding artists explored more deeply, 



the consummate aspect of which is seen 
back of the Virgin of the Rocks and of 
Mona Lisa. B. B. 

TAPESTRIES IN THE SUMMER 
LOAN EXHIBITION 

TWO important tapestries were added 
to the loan exhibition of laces and tapes- 
tries — which opened on June 16 and will 
continue until October 31 — too late to be 
mentioned in the notice of the exhibition 
in the June number of the Bulletin. 
We take this occasion, therefore, to call 
attention to these tapestries, lent by Lewis 
L. Clarke, and to offer some additional 
notes on the other tapestries in the exhibi- 
tion. 

Mr. Clarke's tapestries were woven at 
the famous French manufactory of Beau- 
vais, under the direction of Philippe Be- 
hagle, who conducted the works between 
1684 and 1705. They form part of a set 
of The Metamorphoses and illustrate the 
fables of Vertumnus and Pomona, and 
Pan and Syrinx. The name of Behagle 
appears on the selvage of the latter tapes- 
try. The designer is thought to have been 
Rene Antoine Houasse (1645- 17 10), a 
French painter of repute, whose style shows 
the influence of Poussin and Le Brun. 
The splendid, rich colors of these tapestries 
remind one of the earlier weaves of the 
Gothic period, although in their drawing 
and composition, which reveal the classical 
taste of the time, nothing of the mediaeval 
tradition remains. Comparison with the 
Boucher tapestries in the exhibition will 
show the change which came in the eigh- 
teenth century, when more delicate color 
harmonies were preferred. 

To the same period of the late severi- 
teenth century belong three tapestries 
from a set of five owned by Mortimer L. 
SchifT. This set, known as the Grotesques 
Chinois, was one of the most successful 
woven at Beauvais, and certainly one of 
the most beautiful. The cartoons were 
furnished by the painter-decorator, Jean 
Berain, whose favorite arabesque designs, 
with their amusing combinations of fan- 
tastic architecture and human and animal 
forms, are notable in the history of orna- 
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ment. Here, again, a sumptuous effect is 
secured through the use of strong, pure 
colors. The golden yellow background is 
unusual, but highly effective. 

Flemish tapestry weaving in the seven- 
teenth century, a period vivified by the 
exuberant genius of Rubens, is illustrated 
by several examples. Two tapestries lent 
by Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James evidently 
formed part of a set relating to the story 
of Aeneas. In one, we see Aeneas with his 
ancient father Anchises fleeing from the 
sack of Troy; in the other, Aeneas and the 
beautiful Queen Dido of Carthage are 
setting forth on a hunting expedition. The 
predominating colors are green, yellow, 
and blue; the compositions show the 
"grand style" favored in this age of the 
baroque. A third tapestry lent by Mrs. 
James was formerly in the Ffoulke Collec- 
tion, and represents Vertumnus and Po- 
mona. It is an excellent example of 
Flemish weaving in the late seventeenth 
century. 

The exceptionally fine, large tapestry 
lent by the Hon. William A. Clark, has for 
subject a classical theme, a queen driven 
in her chariot and escorted by soldiers, 
who bring with them captives and trophies 
of war. Does this scene represent Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra? If so, it is possible, 
perhaps, to identify this tapestry as one of 
a set designed in 1607 by the Flemish 
painter, Jan Snellinck (1 544-1638), for 
the Oudenarde weaver, Joris Ghuys (1600- 
1620), and later repeated in smaller dimen- 
sions by Gerard Peemans. If this view is 
correct, the tapestry is a remarkable 
example of Flemish weaving in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. The 
border, with its naturalistic floral design, is 
especially beautiful. Although such archi- 
tectural motives as cartouches and columns 
represented in full relief, came into favor in 
the seventeenth century for border designs, 
the earlier floral borders were still popular, 
and the fashion of imitating pictorial models 
had not as yet proceeded to the point 
reached in the eighteenth century, when 
the weavers imitated not only paintings, 
but their carved and gilded wooden frames. 

A second tapestry lent by the Hon. 
William A. Clark brings us to the close 



of the seventeenth century and the first 
years of the following. This is a decorative 
tapestry, rich in color, with allegorical 
figures representing Wisdom. It bears 
the city mark of Brussels and the name of 
the weaver, Albert Auwercx, who flourished 
at Brussels in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century and in the first part of the 
eighteenth, as we find his name recorded 
among the master-weavers in 1707. 

The success of the Beauvais manufactory 
in the eighteenth century was due in large 
measure to the cartoons furnished the 
weavers by the celebrated French painter, 
Francois Boucher. Thoroughly imbued 
with the joyous spirit of this age of graceful 
frivolities, Boucher's style, despite its 
artificiality, was one of exquisite charm. 
To reproduce the subtle gradations of tone, 
the tender colors, and the elaborate com- 
positions of the paintings which Boucher 
executed for the looms of Beauvais, and 
later for the Gobelins, taxed to the full the 
technical resources of the weaver's craft. 
How successfully this translation was ac- 
complished may be seen in the beautiful 
tapestry lent by Jules S. Bache, one of the 
famous set of the Fetes Italiennes designed 
by Boucher. The set comprised in all 
fourteen pieces. Mr. Bache's tapestry 
represents The Quack Doctor and The 
Peep Show; that is, it combines in one 
piece, as was sometimes done, two cartoons 
from the set. It is signed with the reversed 
signature of F Boucher, 1736. 

Equally charming is the second Boucher 
in the exhibition, a delightful tapestry of 
The Dance, lent by Mrs. W. Bayard Cut- 
ting, in which dainty youths and maidens 
are shown dancing in a forest glade. The 
tapestry bears Boucher's reversed signature 
and the date 1756. To appreciate fully 
the merit of these Boucher tapestries, they 
should be considered not as independent 
works of art, but as part of a decorative 
ensemble, in which the tapestries, the gaily 
painted and gilded woodwork, the furni- 
ture, often upholstered with tapestry in 
the same graceful style as the wall hangings, 
and many other arts of decoration contrib- 
uted their share to the harmonious em- 
bellishment of the room. Another type of 
tapestry, developed in the eighteenth 
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century, confined the pictorial element to 
medallions set against a patterned back- 
ground enlivened by garlands of flowers 
and other decorative devices. Of this type, 
which Boucher brought to its highest per- 
fection, we have in the exhibition two 
attractive tapestries lent by Mrs. Frederick 
H. Allen. These pieces were formerly on 
exhibition in the room of European porce- 
lains in Wing H, where two more tapestries 
of the set still remain. J. B. 

AN AMERICAN FANION AND 
ITS DECORATIONS 

IN Gallery H 7, in a case which exhibits 
types of helmets and body defenses used 
during the Great War, there has just been 
placed on view a small flag, or fanion (Fig. 
1), which possesses not a little sentimental 
interest. It was the official emblem of the 
first American organization which went 
to the front and the only one to remain 
under fire throughout the war. This 
was the American Ambulance Corps which 
attracted volunteers from all parts of our 
country, and which was, of course, trans- 
ferred to the service of our government 
(under the title S. S. U. 5-646) so soon as 
the United States entered the struggle. 
Throughout years of suffering this Ameri- 
can unit stuck grimly to its task. It took 
part in every great French engagement 
and many of its men were buried on the 
field. Its flag, which is the present one, 
was honored whenever it appeared: 1 it 
bears, in fact, no less than six Croix de 
Guerre which were pinned to it by Marshal 
Petain and Generals Maistre and Bruis- 
saud, and it is decorated with two of the 
highly prized shoulder knots or fourrageres, 
which were affixed to it by Marshals Foch 
and Petain. 

It is about the fourrageres that some- 
thing may be said; for they concern, we 
believe, a detail in the wearing of armor — 
in spite of a differing tradition as to their 
origin. This tradition, repeated by French 
officers to Stephen H. P. Pell (who as the 
last member of the ambulance in service 
deposited the flag with the Museum), is as 
follows: Centuries ago the soldiers of a 

X A seventh cross is shortly to be added. 



certain company, having mutinied, were to 
be hanged, but before their sentence could 
be carried out an attack developed and 
the condemned men were called upon to 
aid in the defense. They went into action, 
so to say, with halters 1 around their necks. 
These men, it is stated, fought with su- 
preme bravery: hence in the end they re- 
ceived the praise of their general and, 
better than this, a free pardon. Moreover, 
each man was permitted to wear as a badge 
of honor a knotted cord around his shoul- 
der as a token of past suffering and as a 
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FIG. I. FANION OF THE AMERICAN AMBU- 
LANCE NO. 5-646 S. S. U. SHOWING 
CROIX DE GUERRE AND FOURRA- 
GERES ATTACHED 

badge of heroism. The same tradition 
states that from that time onward four- 
rageres were always treasured in the French 
Army as a detail of military costume, 
granted to those only whose valor had shone 
under conditions of great privation and 
distress. 

The fourragere, in a word, has an inter- 
esting traditional history. And this should 
be accepted gladly even by a Curator of 
Armor (who, for the rest, is apt to be of 
an unbelieving and unregenerate race). 
It is only fair to add, however, that the 
origin of the fourragere can be explained 
in a more consecutive and in even as honor- 
able a way if we examine ancient pictures 
and by means of them trace the changes 

l " Foraging cords," used for tying up bundles 
of forage, or for tethering horses = fourrageres. 
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